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any of them from Dr. Busby of Westminster, in the days
of Charles II, down to their last octogenarian successors
of yesterday. They knew it all. That is to say, they
knew nothing whatever of medicine and would have
roared with laughter over their own ignorance of it,
with a neat Latin quotation to cap it. They knew noth-
ing whatever of the geographical and geological globe
about them, replacing it with an intimate knowledge of
the uEgean Sea as of 500 B.C. They knew nothing of
modern languages, regarding them as a thing for couriers
or dragomen. They knew nothing of the investigations
of natural science, had no vision as to where it was leading,
knew nothing of its application to industry, nothing of
industry itself, nothing of finance ; in fact, looked at in
a proper focus, all that they did know was nothing as
compared with the vast portentous knowledge that was
rising on the horizon of a changing world.

Even for literature and the drama, all that goes with
the republic of letters, their point of view was turning
hopelessly astray by their persistent tradition that of
course Latin and Greek literature was far superior to that
of our own day. To say this in A.D. 1500 was to state
a plain truth. To say it in A.IX 1900 was to talk pure
unadulterated nonsense.

The old classical education had at least the advantage
that it was hard and difficult, with no royal road. It was
as hard as ever a teacher liked to make it. For witness,
call in anyone who has studied Greek moods and tenses
or tried to translate the Greek Dramatists into something
intelligible. In all this it was miles above a great deal of
the slush and mush which has in part replaced it, the
effortless, pretentious study of things that can't be
studied at all, the vague fermentations that tend to replace
stern disciplinary work when education is'all paid for
and free for all and popular and universal, provided that
it is not made difficult.